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YOU 


CAN! 


You can do it—right is mght 
You can win your hardest fight 


Through Purinton Efficiency 


HAT this world-famous authority has done for 
others he can do for you. 

You can speedily increase your income. 

You can do more and better work and save time and 
effort. 

You can promote your health and leadership and 
create new opportunities for yourself. 

You can develop your man and will power and live 
at your best. 

Take Mr. W, for example, who sought Mr. Purinton’s 
counsel. He has increased by about 500 per cent his 
daily output of work, his optimism and will power, his 
health and finances. 

How did he do it? 

First, he analyzed himself. 

For the first time he knew what he wanted to do, 
what he wanted to be, what he wanted to have in life. 

Then he went boldly at the attainment of his ambi- 
tion. 

He studied his possibilities—physical, mental and 
spiritual. He learned that his ambitions lay within 
reach of his natural gifts. 

Finding that he was out of gear in certain ways—he 
set out to repair his faulty machinery. He made the 
most of his job. He learned to save two hours a day. 
He talked with men higher up. 

He studied and tried every conceivable way of im- 
proving his work. He was always planning his line of 
advance. Every opening higher up found him prepared 
to fill it ably. 

He changed his living habits and increased his daily 
output of energy about 200 per cent. 

He stopped being a pessimist and grumbler and be- 
came a most cheerful man. Having grown friendly- 
minded, he attracted a host of new friends. He pros- 
pered. He advanced. He became a leader. He de- 
veloped courage. 

Mr. W was not an exceptional man by any means. 
He was just average to begin with. He was making $15 
a week. Today he is probably without a rival in his 


counselor. 


chosen field—and his name is known throughout the 
business world. You can do the same. 


Great Leaders Point the Way 


The National Efficiency Movement, as at present 
established, was inaugurated by Edward Earle Purinton 
and his associates, and ten National leaders of Efficiency: 
Frank A. Vanderlip, of the National City Bank of New 
York; Judge Elbert H. Gary, Chairman of the United 
States Steel Corporation; John Wanamaker, Merchant 
and Former Postmaster General; F. C. Hendershott, 
Founder of the National Association of Corporation 
Schools; John Purroy Mitchel, Former Mayor of New 
York City; Charles W. Eliot, President Emeritus of 
Harvard University; Louis D. Brandeis, Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court; William R. Willcox, 
Ex-president of the Efficiency Society; Dr. Luther 
Halsey Gulick, Former Director of Physical Education 
in the New York Public Schools. 

Mr. Purinton has been counselor and mentor for men 


and women in every walk of life—bankers, business and 


professional men, educators, manufacturers and heads 
of large corporations, the man in‘the shop and the office. 
All have something to learn from this great inspirational 
More than 2,000 schools and colleges also 
use his writings as text books. 

The Purinton secrets of how you can achieve are all 
told in the three Master Counsel Volumes, EFFICIENT 
LIVING, TRIUMPH OF THE MAN WHO ACTS 


and PERSONAL EFFICIENCY IN BUSINESS. 
Then, with the wonderful PURINTON PERSONAL 


EFFICIENCY TEST CHART, used by thousands 
successfully, by which you can speedily analyze your- 
self and rate your efficiency in actual percentages, to- 
gether with the valuable privilege of CORRESPOND- 
ENCE CONSULTATION on your chief personal 
problems, you have the keys that will open the door of a 
new world of wealth, health and happiness. 


Send No Money 


This introductory offer we now make you of $5.00 is because of our full appreciation of present day money 


We want to be of real service to you. 


conditions. 


The three PURINTON MASTER COUNSEL VOLUMES, COPYRIGHTED TEST CHART and 


CONSULTATION SERVICE are worth many times the price of $5.00. 


Fill out and mail this coupon, or write 


American Efficiency 
Foundation 


Canadian Pacific Building 
342 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


American Efficiency Foundation 
Canadian Pacific Building 
342 Madison Ave., New York City 
You may send me the three Purinton Master Counsel Volumes, Personal 


Test Chart and Consultation agreement at your risk. I agree to remit $5.00 
or remail to you in five days. 


Name Wubkiiemihoiion’ bchiged tak bodediwrebineieaebe ste _ 


ADDRESS. ... 
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Drawn by Orson LoweLu. 


In the light of the moon the wise bird spoke: 
“I salute you who are about to croak! 

Heed ye well this grand old saying} . 
Go down in glory with the drumsticks playing! 


Inside Information The Clash of Morals First Chance 
North—Why is your wife so jeal- Father—Always tell the truth, my “Winter with its storms will soon be 
ous of your stenographer? son. here. Why paint the front gate now? 
West—My wife used to be my Son—But, father, mamma says for “There were young men hanging 
stenographer ' me to always |e polite! ever it all summer. 
1 





Drawn by G. B. INwoop. 








“Fer Gawd’s sake, woman, cut that out an’ go back to bed—ye make me nervous,” 


rooters for the Golden Rule 
and the callous enthusiasts who 
stand up to see every play. It is a 
game that requires about one hour to 
stage and a century or two to re- 
hash. To a spectator the intimation 
comes during the first quarter that 
a gigantic struggle for supremacy is 
going on in the distance while he is 
being lavishly entertained by the im- 
maculate cheer leaders in the fore- 
ground. If the present idea of num- 
bering the yell masters is carried out 
the game will be much more.exciting. 
Starting with the kickoff, a foot- 
ball contest ends with a snake dance 
through the campus. In the olden 
days a player buried his nose in the 
turf in the afternoon and in a foam- 
ing beaker the balance of the day. 
But since that great panacea for the 
abrased proboscis and the wounds of 
defeat has been eliminated the de- 
nouement is much less pleasant. The 
big fight in any football contest is 
to keep out of the dust on the way 
down and to find a seat at a wayside 
eating house on the way back. 


Prrecters tc is a conflict between 


Football 


By Cuet SHAFER 


It is a hard game on millinery, 
especially when some player goes off 
tackle for a touchdown. Outyelling 
a rival college has its distinctions. 
But outpunting helps more on the 
season’s total yardage. Drop kicks 
count, and so does a short-arm jab 
if it escapes the attention of the 
referee. Violations of local ordi- 





Peek a’ Booze. 
y 


nances result in penalties, and the 
player who has two feet in his own 
mouth and one in his opponent’s gets 
four times the value of the trick. 
Undue roughness is punishable by a 
fine of twice the length of the grid- 
iron, which takes the victim of the 
assault close enough to the club house 
so he can walk the rest of the way 
unaided. Present-day football is 
made up largely of aerial plays in 
which the object is the same as in 
stud poker—to get an ace in the hole. 

Songs of alma maters are sung at 
football contests on alma _ pater’s 
money. The real tragedy of the 
game is not centered so much around 
the casualty list. It involves the bird 
who went out for the ’varsity and 
was eliminated by the coach after 
the first practice trying to alibi to 
the girl from back home who came 
down to see him run the ends. Big 
intersectional contests bring back the 
old grads and the fraternity mat 
who asks his brother if they have aly 
members of the team in the house— 
that one-time evidence of Greek letter 
supremacy—and receives a negative 
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answer. Along with the triumphant 
information that two fellows have 
been pledged whose fathers are boot- 
leggers. 

Football, analyzed closely, is a suc- 
cession Of sharp scrimmages start- 
ing several miles from the field and 
continuing on through the gate. 
The conference championship usually 
hangs in the balance while the holder 
of two cuneiform coupons and a good- 
joking girl makes a 92-yard climb 
through a broken field for a sit-down 
inthe bleachers. From there he com- 


Adolescence 
By GEORGE TAGGART 


OUTH and maid in the fragrant 
wood; 
They walked and talked. 
shouldn’t? 

A kiss might be, ’twas understood, 
And yet, somehow, it couldn’t; 
For he was frightened lest he would— 

And she afraid he wouldn’t. 


Who 


ALY oy, 


pletes a forward pass of a few dimes Nie KG r 


for peanuts, which the girl inter- # 


cepts, blocks a kick or two from the 
opposing rooters and gets offside on 


the college song. And about the time * 


she asks him demurely if they use 
the glacial formation any more oni 
offense, and if there is any difference 
between an egg shampoo and a goal 
from placement, he decides to read 
the details of the game in Sunday’s 
papers—and send her the clippings. 


Seeing Double 
His WirE—I wonder, dear, if you 
wouldn’t give me two hundred dollars 
for Christmas. 
twice who gives quickly. 
HE—Good! Here’s 
right now. 


a hundred 


Remember, he gives ~ 





Tommy—Please, Mister Jones, see 
how far ye kin make it go. I heard 
Pa say ye’re a chronic kicker. 
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Ambitions 
By KATHERINE NEGLEY 


(RANDMOTHER wanted to have 
the biggest and whitest washing 
on the line before the neighbors had 
theirs out; to make the best soap, 
jellies, bread and pies; to have the 
reputation of keeping the cleanest 
house in town; to be well married 
early in life; to have a large family 
of well-behaved children; and to have 
her friends think a recipe must be 
good if she used it. 

Mother wanted to be cultured and 
refined and to do the proper thing 
at all times; to be well married rather 
late in life; to have two or three well- 
dressed children; to be able to hire 
and keep a good maid; to be dressed 
in good taste; and to have her friends 
think a word was spelled or pro- 
nounced correctly in her way. 

Daughter of to-day wants to live 
in the most exclusive apartment- 
house in the city; to be able to drive 
her own car; to have a chow, a Pe- 
kinese or a Persian cat; to be mar- 
ried and divorced a time or two; to 
have her friends think her gown the 
latest fashion or she would not be 
wearing it; to have girls ask her 
what kind of powder and rouge she 
uses; and to make men turn around. 
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The Overture 
By RALPH DYER 


IRST she removed all 
the popular novels 
from the bookcases and 
replaced them with stand- 
ard works in sedate bind- 
ings. Next she wiped the 
dust from several excel- 
lent imitations of old 
masters. Then she ar- 
ranged a novel by Balzac 
and a history of economics 
on the reading table. 
Opening a desk she se- 
lected a photograph of a 
handsome youth and propped it up 
against the books. Moving quickly 
to the piano she snatched several 
sheets of music from the rack. In 
their place she supplied one of Beetho- 
ven’s compositions. Finally she 
picked up a tiny perfume sprinkler 
and scattered its contents about the 
room. 
When she had finished she stood 


Drakn by GARDNER O. REA. 
“Jiminy, Pop. Ain’t it just our rotten luck that I never 
brought my sling shot?” 





quite still, surveying the result of her 
labors with critical eyes. She nodded 
her head approvingly. A fat, satis- 
fied smile spread slowly over her fea- 
tures. She pressed a button in the 
wall. Her maid appeared. 

“Madame rang for me?” the girl 
inquired, politely. 

“Yes, Hortense.” The faimous Della 
Robia’s voice was already beginning 










“I’m thankful I 
don’t have to ride 
in one of those rat 


” 


to take on tie languid note 
which had brought it dis. 
tinction behind the foot. 
lights. “You may tell the 
young man from the press 
that I shall be pleased ty 
give him an interview.” 


At a Rummage Sale 

Chairwoman of the 
Committee — Has anyone 
seen my light blue golf 
cape? I laid it aside when 
I first came. 

Assistant (in charge of 
second-hand table) —Oh, 
Mrs. Glidden, I’m_ go 
sorry! I didn’t know it was yours, 
I sold it an hour ago. 


Ulterior Reason 
Howard—Why are you transfer- 
ring your love? Don’t you think 
Mazie’s beauty will last as long as 
Lucy’s? 
Jay—Yes, but her father’s supply 
won’t. 


“I’m thankful it isn’t any 
colder!” 
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“I'm thankful I don’t 
have to buy gasoline 
for that car!” 





“I'm thankful to get even a Jook at 


a ton of coal.” 


Drawn by J. Noxman LyNnv 


“T’m thankful I live in the 
United States.” 























“T'm thankful that the law can't 
stop raisins from acting natu 
rally.” 
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Drawn by RENE VINCENT 


“Bridget, that turkey ought to roast three hours. 
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Do you think you'll be here long enough to serve it?” 
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“Smilin’ Through.” 
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At the Dance 
By JAMES A. STARR 
Sliding so 
Nicely 
Smooth floor 
Swell dame 
Toddles well 
You’re 
Traveling 
Oh, so 
Nice, when 
Bump! 
Crash!! 
Bang!!! 
And you 
Hit another guy, and— 
The dame. 
You know 
What I mean 
Dontcher? 


Probably Doesn't 
North—Dobbs is a very 
popular man. 
West—Doesn’t he ever 
do things his own way? 
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Jilted 


The Complexion Complex Sexactly 


nee are words that depend on A siren or vampire is always 
inflection sextraordinary. 
There are words as complex as our 
dreams, Convalescent 
But we know that a woman’s com- Rub—How did you feel when 
plexion Gladys turned you down? 


Is not as complex as it seems. Dub—Then, or now? 





Too Troo 
North— 
Why do 
newspaper 
men call all 
articles 
stories? 
West — 
Because so 
many of 
them are! 





RR 


Impulsive 

When vociferating about things 

she needs for a vacation trip, the 

average wife sounds like a child’s let- 
ter to Santa Claus. 


Correct Designation 
Howard—Why does Schuyler speak 
of Harriett as his old flame? 
Jay—Reason enough! Her eyes 
blazed, her lips burned, and he was 
fired. 


Just Married 


“Well, are you making your bride 


happy ?” 
“I dunno. She seems to like me, 
but I make no hit with her dog.” 


Exceptional 
Agatha—To be good is to be happy. 
Harriett—But it’s not true of a 

good housekeeper. 
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Me Llephant 
Hooray! I've 
found the 


wish- bone!” 



















MeElephart:"\s ° 
that 5 Well 
heres good-luck 
toyou.Old Top’ 
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The Bunch™ ee oe 
Turkey! Weare all tickled to 

looking so 
on this nice 


Thanksgiving morning r 

























If You Want to Have a 
Regular Friend 


[F you want to have a regular 
friend, 
One you can swear is true, 
If you want to have a regular friend 
Whose only thought is you, 
If you want to feel whate’er life 
brings 
He'll never give you up, 
Go out and buy a collar and chain 
And onto it hitch a pup. 


Chorus. 
Onto it hitch a pup, 
Onto it hitch a pup, 
The surest thing you ever will know 
As on through life you jog: 
You’ve a friend in need that’s a 
friend indeed 
If only you own a dog. 


To stylish tastes maybe you are 
inclined, 
You’d like a pom or peke, 
Or a little, curly, poodle-oodle 
Is just the kind you seek. 
It matters not if big or small, 
With joy he'll fill your cup, 
So, go out and buy a collar and chain 
And onto it hitch a pup. 
Chorus. 


Or, perhaps you’ve a somewhat 
sporty taste 
You’d like a bull, you feel, 
With legs that curve and a powerful 
chest 
And finely trained to heel. 
And there is the collie of bounding 
grace 
That begs with you to sup, 
So, go out and buy a collar and chain 
And onto it hitch a pup. 
Chorus. 


Don’t you love the airs of the aire- 
dale glum? 
Beats there a heart more true? 
Shepherds, setters, pointers, 
Oh, any old dog will do! 
If you want to have a regular friend 
Who'll never give you up, 
Go out and buy a collar and chain 
And onto it hitch a pup. 
Chorus. 


The Horse 

As explained to his teacher by a 
Japanese schoolboy in Honolulu: 

The horse is a very noble quad- 
ruped, but when he is angry he will 
not be so. He is ridden on the spinal 
cord by the bridal and sadle. The 
driver places his foots on the stir- 
rups and divides his lower limbs 
across the saddle 
and drives his 
animal to the 
meadow. He has 
a long mouth and 
his head is at- 
tached to the 
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Drawn by RENE CLARKE & 
JIM BARNES’ LIST OF TEN COMMON 
FAULTS OF GOLFERS. 


Lifting the head and right shoulder at the 
moment of impact, a fault due to lack of concen- 
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A Caution 
“Is your mistress out?” 
“Well, sir, she’s out to some gink. 
But I don’t know if it’s you.” 


trunk by a long protuberance called 
the neck. He has four legs, two 
are in the front and two are after- 
wards. They are the weapons on 
which he runs, also defends him- 
self by extending those in the rear 
in a parallel direction towards his 
foe, but this he does only when he is 
in a vexatious mood. His fooding is 
generally grasses and grains. He is 
also useful to take on his back a man 
or womans as well as some cargo. He 
has power to run as fast as he could. Agatha—Why is Reggie so popu- 
He has got no sleep at night time, lar? Does he laugh at old jokes? 
but always standing awaken. Also Harriett—He not only laughs but 
there are horses of short sizes. They asks you to repeat ’em. 

do the same as others are generally 
doing. There is no animal like the 
horse, no sooner they see their master 
or guardian they are always crying 
for fooding but it is always at the 
morning time. They have got tail, 
but not so long as cow and other such 
like animals. 


Preparation 
North—lI’ve decided not to go to 
college. 
West—Aw,comeon! There’s other 
people to work for besides Edison! 


Kasily Pleased 


Priceless Prices 
First Little 
Girl—My moth- 
er’s a vegetarian. 
Second Little 
Girl—We can’t af- 
ford meat either. 
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FIND it hard to be a 
| grouch, a pessimistic 

jay; each morning, 
when I leave my couch, 
I try to feel that way. I 
try to demonstrate my 
bile, and be a sorehead 
wight; alas, I simply have 
to smile, there’s so mucli 
joy in sight. 

The Byron hero is to 
me the man I’d imitate; 
and day by day I try to 
be a sad and mournful 
skate. I try to wear the 
Manfred frown, and heave 
the Manfred sigh, and 
thus impress my native 
town, and people passing 
by. But always when I’d 
look morose, some pleas- 
ant sight I see, and I kick 
up my ancient toes, and 
chortle in my glee. 

I have rheumatics in 
my bones, and sometimes, 
when I rise, I cry aloud, 
in bitter tones, “The 
grouchy guy is wise! The 
grouchy guy can fume and 
cuss, and make so loud a 
knock that you may hear 
his mighty fuss across a 
city block. And in his 
fuss he finds relief from 
pains he cannot bear; it 
soothes a man to rant and 
beef and paw around and 
swear. It soothes a man 
to screech and zip, when 
he is on the blink, and so 
I'll let my feelings rip and 
say just what I think.” 

I start downtown with 
furrowed brow, to tell 
folks how I feel, and 
Startle every gent and 
frau with my impassioned 
spiel. But when I come 
to Johnson’s shack I see 
him sitting there; he has 
carbuncles on his back, 
and dandruff in his hair. 
He's cornered every fell 
disease that mortal man 
may know; he never has 
an hour of ease or lay-off 
from his woe. I have 
rheumatics in one limb, 
and he has gout in both: 
and yet no tears are in his 
glim, he never sheds an 
oath. “Gee, whiz,” he 
cries, “just hear the birds, 








An Uphill Job 


By Watt Mason 


Illustration by RALPH BARTON 








“Gee whiz,” he cries, “just hear the birds, the happy 
singing tribe!” 
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the happy, singing tribe! 
And it would take all 
kinds of words this bright 
world to describe. I 
listen to the droning bees, 
and mark the gorgeous 
rose, and sunshine filters 
through the trees, and 
warms my pallid nose.” 

And then I feel a sense 
of shame, that I’ve been 
feeling sore; I am a piker 
in the game, a tinhorn and 
a bore. 

And then I lift my voice 
in song, and spring a 
mirthful grin, until a 
peeler comes along and 
tries to run me in. 

I find it hard to brood 
and curse, for when I have 
a pain, I find my neighbor 
has one worse, and he is 
safe and sane. He doesn’t 
say farewell to hope be- 
cause his leg is sore; he 
rubs that limb with patent 
dope until it’s well once 
more. And as he rubs he 
talks of things remote 
from woes and cares, of 
whiskers and of fiddle 
strings, cool drinks and 
polar bears. 

My auto isn’t working 
good, four cylinders don’t 
hit, and when she bucks 
and bends her hood I 
sometimes throw a fit. 
Why is a man condemned 
to tool a balky bus like 
that, as stubborn as a pie- 
bald mule, and all the cas- 
ings flat? 

And then on foot there 
comes a man, all worn and 
beaten down; he looks 
with envy at my van, as 
he toils on to town. I find 
it hard to snarl and croak 
and be a total loss; at 
every milestone there’s a 
joke that bids me come 
across. 


The Impossible 

Mr. Flubdub — Some 
men seem to think they 
can accomplish anything. 

Mrs. Flubdub — Yes, 
isn’t it ridiculous? I 
have even seen an old 
bachelor trying to amuse 
an infant. 





Vamping and Revamping 


By Heywoop Broun 


to state that Nazimova’s Ca- 
mille is “modernized.” In 
pursuance of this plan to bring her 
up to date the scenario writer has 
provided Camille with a limousine. 
Moreover, her house has ‘electric 
lights and conveniences of which the 
Dumas heroine never dreamed. Yet 
for all the plumbing, Camille of the 
picture is not of our generation. 
Modernity cannot be turned on like 
atap. The lady who made our fore- 
fathers weep remains the same. If 
we do not weep to-day it is not the 
fault of Camille or of Nazimova. 
More than tears have flowed under 
the bridge since the creation of Ca- 
mille. Judged by all the standards 
of the new generation the woman 
was worse than courtesan—she was 
a fool. Can anybody imagine a 
young miss, even one in the most 
respectable circumstances, giving up 
a lover just to please an old man with 
white whiskers? There never was 
any sense in Camille’s sacrifice, but 
the audiences of the generation which 
is passing never asked for sense if 
they could get sentiment. 


Ts. producers take great care 


At that we must make one reserva- 
tion in favor of “Veteran Theater- 
goer,” “One of Booth’s Admirers,” 
“Yours For The Good Old Days,” 
and the rest. They did have the 
restraint and the discretion to allow 
Camille to do all the coughing. Bron- 
chitis had not yet become the na- 
tional indoor sport. Of course, Na- 
zimova does not cough very loudly in 
the picture. Not enough, at any 
rate, to drown out the orchestral 
accompaniment of “Say it With 
Music.” 

In appearance and manner Camille 
has changed for the better. She seems 
more stalwart than usual. There is 
never any suggestion that Nazimova 
is really dying. You know that she 
is just going through the motions to 
live up to the rules. Generally speak- 
ing, the great Russian just continues 
to be herself, as usual, and lets 
Camille trot along behind and 
catch up if she can. It is merely 
a coincidence that the heroine in 
the picture happens to be called 
Camille. She might just as well 
be named Marguerite or Joan of 
Are or anything else. Nazim- 





Rubye de Remer, former Ziegfeld beauty, who has played 
several parts with Famous Players and Paramount. 











Corinne Griffith in “The Single 
Track.” 


ova probably knows that she her- 
self is a far more interesting person 
than the dead and gone Dumas 
heroine, and so she acts herself. 
This voids many points of critical 
attack. It is not possible to say that 
she is miscast or does not look the 
réle. Still, it is entirely possible 
that she may not understand it. 


OR years critics have been con- 
tending over the question of 
what constitutes great acting. It 
must be remembered that there was 
great acting even before the motion 
pictures were invented. Some have 
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Kenyon, 
lady for 


Doris 
leading 
George Arliss, in 
his latest picture. 
( APEDA ) 


held that the great actor must sink 
all his personality into the part, that 
he must seem a different person in 
each réle which he assumes. To us 
this is nothing more than the art of 
disguise. If this is acting Pinkerton 
should go down in history beside 
Henry Irving. To us the great actor 
is unmistakably the same dominant 
person no matter what the play- 
wright may chance to call him. He 
adapts the réles to suit himself, and 
in this process one may test his 
talent. After seeing the Hamlet of 
Forbes Robertson we always came 
away feeling that Shakespeare must 
have had in mind a person very much 
like the English actor. Likewise, if 
he had done Lear we should have 
wondered how Shakespeare had man- 
aged to anticipate that there should 
ever be in the world anybody so 
much like Lear. And then all other 
Lears would be cast aside because 
they were not Robertsonian and au- 
thentic. Accordingly, if Camille 
were not like Nazimova she should 


Douglas Fairbanks— 
all 
tickled to death over 
the success of “The 
Three Musketeers.” 


dressed up, and 


(MFELBOURNE SPURR 
PorTRAIT) 


To us the Russian is one 


have been. 
of the most absorbing persons on the 


screen. Again and again we have 
not the faintest notion of what 
emotion she is trying to portray. 
We simply know that some feeling is 
animating her into gorgeous move- 
ment, and that all her expressions 
are pictorially perfect. Even in 
comedy there is tragic sadness in her 
face. She seems to dote on sorrow 
as much as any Russian novelist. 
Just what her sorrow may be is none 
of our business as long as it is beau- 
tiful. There is plenty of lyric poetry 
vhich we do not understand and yet 
read for the sound of it. One goes 
to see Nazimova for the look of her. 
The collaboration of the photog- 
rapher has been unusually happy 
in Camille. Following the model set 
by Griffith, the close-ups are blurred 
a little and softened. This process 
has taken some of the terror out of 
close-ups. Even beauty is a little 
excessive when enlarged into eyes of 
fifteen feet diameter. 


a 















ONSTANCE TALMADGE is 

nothing like Nazimova, and 
neither is her new picture, which is 
called “Woman’s Place,” like “Ca- 
mille.” We know just what Miss 
Talmadge is trying to say every foot 
of the journey. We also know just 
what Anita Loos and John Emerson 
meant in their scenario. There is 
no opportunity to be puzzled because 
every few inches or so they put ina 
caption. No other firm of film 
makers begins to write as good cap- 
tions as Miss Loos and Mr. Emerson. 
‘“‘Woman’s Place” seems to us con- 
tinuously amusing. It lacks subtlety 
and atones for it with good humor. 
And here, at last, there is some rec- 
ognition that a new woman has 
come in with the new generation. 
“Woman’s Place,” we may add, is 
used derisively. The heroine of the 
picture runs for mayor against a man 
and is defeated by only twenty-seven 
votes. Even then she is not beaten, 
for she marries the boss of the oppo- 
sition party. 

Most of this is modern enough in 
spirit, but a few old fallacies die 
hard. Thus, when dangers threaten, 
the young woman screams and has 
to cling to a man. As an old and 
veteran reporter we must confess 
that in thousands of accident stories 
we have written “Children screamed 
and women fainted.” And all the 
time there was not a word of truth 
in it. In fright there is no sex dis- 
tinction. 


























Jack Hazzard dispenses mirth as the king of a tropical island in “Tangerine” at the Casino, New York. 
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A Hazardous Tangerine 


By Grorce MITCHELL 


a | ET it drip on me,” says Jack 
Hazzard, comedian, standing at 
the bottom of a ladder at the 

foot of a Home Brewery, in “Tanger- 

ine,” now running—racing might better 

describe its speed—at the Casino. 
The line is reeled off with such gusto 

that there isn’t a dry lip in the house. 





Hazzard goes on drinking, just as 
we off-stagers do in these days of 
prohibitive prohibition. The Lady 
Barkeeper asks him: “Have you had 
enough?” and Hazzard, clinging to a 
rung of the ladder, informs her that: 
“When I have had enough, I don’t 
know anything.” 

Hazzard’s best opportunity comes to- 
ward the end of the play in this home- 
brewed balcony scene, and it’s worth 
the price of a drink these days to sit 
in with him on his drinking contest. 

Again our thirst becomes rampant 
when he tells us that this was the 
greatest country in the world—when 
the Indians owned it, for we sensed 
a reference to a certain freedom in 
the use of fire-water. 

Hazzard’s the King of an island in 
the South Seas. During his reign he 
has taught the native women to work 
for him. It’s a bold idea in these 
day of Suffragism. With a bevy of 
eight winsome wives who cook, wash 
and iron him, he claims that he likes 
his “chicken a la king” and has in- 
structed his wives to serve his soup 
“at the height of its fever.” 

He’s a funny thing to look at, is 
this King in grass shirt, modern patent 
leather shoes and spats, no stockings, 
a sport hat which is alternately worn 
with a gilt or guilty crown. 

His wives, by the brevity of their 
costumes give one the idea that they 
are living somewhere in the tropics. 
Most chorus girls these days are 
called upon to use make-up instead 
of clothing. We don’t know how you 
feel about it, but if we were to judge 
by the packed houses at “Tangerine” 
we would say make-up wins by a 
scant yard. 

Another line which we chuckled 


over with our fellow theater-goers 
was where Hazzard told us he had 
taught his wives to recognize that a 
“gold-digger is a miner—not a 
woman.” 

There is a rather jolly scene on the 
island when four American divorce- 
songs meet him. They’ve come from 
the Alimony Ward of Ludlow Street 
Jail. Having once lived in America, 
the King remembers Ludlow. It is 
explained that “the Jail is now over- 
crowded because of Prohibition.” 
(There is more truth than musical 
comedy in this). It is also brought 
out that the young men have sur- 
reptitiously gone to the Island of 
Tangerine—on a bet—that meeting 
their wives there, they will remarry 
them. 

“Why do you want to remarry your 
wives?” asks the King. 

“Because we cannot afford to pay 
the alimony,” they gurgle. Which after 
all is not a bad argument for those 
who believe in alimony, but not in its 
fulfilment. 

“You should have made allowances 
for your wives,” is suggested. 

“We have,” is the snappy rejoinder. 
“But they have spent their allow- 
ances.” 

This meeting between the young 
divorcesongs and the King also brings 
about a discussion of the merits of 
Ludlow Street Jail. 

“I’ve been in better jails myself,” 
says the King. 
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“You’ve been to Ludlow?” he is 
asked. 

“Oh, yes,” replies Hazzard. “I’m 
one of the class of ’98.” The college 
cry follows, in which he is joined by 
the divorcesongs. “I remember in 
my Varsity days, during the football 
season,” says Hazzard, “I made the 
longest run—100 yards, before they 
threw me.” 

“Why are you living on this island?” 
is asked. 

“I’m not living,” he admits. “I’m 
merely holding out on some good em- 
balmer.” 

This Hazzard person is particularly 
opposed to any female liberties. He’s 
got ’em hooked up to submission. 
Later, when the visiting women have 
spread rebellion and modern dress is 





being worn by his wives, he is practi- 
cally at the end of his reign. But 
when the bills for the gowns are pre- 
sented to him he breaks out in a rash 
all over. 

“If Saint Peter lets dressmakers 
into heaven, it’s going to be hell,” he 
cries. 

One of the best lines in the show 
was when Hazzard’s major-domo, a 
man of little brain and poor quality at 
that, says: “The only woman I can 
ever find any excuse for is my mother.” 
In response to which Hazzard comes 
back with: “Believe me, your mother 
needs some excuse.” 

There is much that is funny in the 
spoken line that Hazzard makes funny 
by its delivery. Lines like: “That’s 
the shad calling to its roe,” and “He’s 
a man who is hook and eye broken” 
and much that is done and the manner 
of its doing that stamps him as what 
one might call a natural-born come- 
dian. 

We are to thank Carl Carleton for 
the Hazzard in “Tangerine.” Mr. 
Carleton is a youngster in the business, 
but with “Irene” and “Tangerine” he 
bids fair to run on as happily as the 
little brook. 








AT LEAST BE THANKFUL 

HE President’s proc- 
lamation bids our 
exasperation subside 
and our gratitude 
arise. The soothing 
benediction of the 
Pilgrims imprints 
itself across three hundred years on 
our reverence. Memory enthrones 
herself and kisses us with a smile. 
Amiability waters the flowers of dis- 
course. We rally in reunion in the 
presence of heaven and our families, 
and dip ourselves in any charm within 
our lot. 

Wails are superfluous and obnox- 
ious. Those who droop because they 
were not chosen to dazzle the world 
with their beauty, or because they 
are not rolling down the corridors of 
fame in a chariot, should bring forth 
the sum and substance of life without 
bitterness, and share the sweetness 
that drips easily here so that we may 
all be easier hereafter. An American 
spirit ought to be warmed with the 
reflection that our forbears were 
stung with much evil for our good. 

We have seen hard times and soft 
corns, buck dancers in office and 
whole neighborhoods crossed in love, 
have been plucked for geese and rid- 
den for goats—but we always had 
enough wind for prayers and enough 
faith to look for the sky to rain 
turkeys. We lost side-whiskers, tal- 
low-dips, hoop-skirts, warming pans, 
bangs, witches, wigs and remorse, 
and we are losing our loose characters 
and full cellars. When we lose the 
glimmer of a noble thought on 
Thanksgiving Day the Allies can 
carve us up for Balkans. 





THE SONGS OF HISTORY 


ARVARD is teaching our 
#, history with songs. 
This is a true concep- 
tion. Songs are the 
breath of history. The 

v burning hearts of na- 
tions are fused in them. “Dixie” and 
the “Battle Hymn of the Republic” 
throw on the screen of our generation 
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the throbbing souls of another. “Old 
Black Joe” glistens with the tears of 
the bondmen, just as “Old Rosin the 
Bow” jigs with the joy of the back- 
woods and the pioneers. 

Songs gush from the depths. Love, 
liberty, or chivalry convulses a peo- 
ple, and the fiery deluge of the im- 
agination of millions comes pouring 
through a single gifted hand. The 
songs of our dead must not die upon 
their lips. They were the songs of 
warriors who beat their swords from 
ploughshares—of a high-spirited race 
roused to an exaltation seldom seen 
since David sang in Zion. 

The precepts of our old songs would 
form a code of Americanism. If their 
spirit could again enrich the popular 
mind, all the torpor in the huge fabric 
of the Republic would move with 
life. We have taught history with- 
out songs. But there is incalculable 
aid to the understanding of our in- 
stitutions when they are robed in the 
noble sentiments of their creators. 


THE HOME-BREW NOSE 
LREADY the home- 
brew nose alarms us. 
To some it is a beacon 
warning mariners 
from the shoals. To 
others it is a light- 
house. It is said to 
be a bulbous protu- 
berance of gorgeous 
effects—a Grand Can- 
yon on a day of ef- 
fulgence. It varies 
from old rose to vermilion. The 
shading is explained by the strength 
of the infusions, and it is prophesied 
that when the home-brewers become 
adept in mixing the ingredients this 
land will bloom like a field of poppies. 
This is a mere hypothesis, upon 
which so much science is constructed. 
It must not be confounded with the 
bootlegger’s nose, which is distin- 
guished by a greenish tint caused 
by the wood alcohol, and by a chemi- 
cal gloss resembling that on the 
wax flowers placed on coffins. Medi- 
cal practitioners are divided upon 
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whether the concoctions of itinerant 
distillers decay the brain; but agree 
that the customers would buy gloves 
from Lucretia Borgia. 

The flavoring extracts sold in thim- 
bles are absolved from suspicion of 
sprouting carbuncles. In fact, the 
pallid aspect of these samplers is 
probably due to the price of the dilu- 
tion. The home-brew nose, as yet, 
need cause no public anxiety. In 
imparting a home-like glow to the 
streets it looks like perambulating 
hospitality. But the conjunction of 
immense masses of them on view 
might be construed by the Bolsheviki 
and neighboring planets that we have 
turned Red. It would then be our 
patriotic duty to wear masks. 


WE ARE Poor FisH! 

THE average intelligence of adult 

Americans is that of children 
of thirteen years, says Professor 
Peffenberger, of Columbia. More 
than half our teeth are puiled use- 
lessly, states Dr. Biddle, of Pitts- 
burg University. Beans are coming 
back, warns the Stewards’ Conven- 
tion. And the by-paths and cross- 
roads to eternity are cluttered with 
lost souls, reports the counsel of 
decrepitude. 

The irresistible conclusion is that 
we are doomed and damned. The 
precocity of the prophets has so far 
outstripped the capacity of the popu- 
lace that we may as well wallow in 
despair. Civilization has lost the 
controversy with degeneracy. The 
uplift has collapsed, and there is 
nothing to do but raise the next gen- 
eration with a horsewhip. 

Pessimism is immolating itself to 
extinction. The mourners whirl the 
sackcloth and ashes in every age and 
every land. But in every age and 
every land the backbone of humanity 
grows stiffer and stiffer. When all 
the teeth are pulled and all the beans 
are eaten, our spending power shall 
still survive, our love power im- 
mutable and undecayed, and our ten 
fingers shall still tickle optimism 
under the fifth rib. 
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Drawn by S. J. WOOLF. 
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Turkey—What’s all the talk about disarmament? 






Boy, Page the Plumber 


OU can read W. Somerset 
Y Maugham’ play, “The Circle,” 

rather cheaper than you can see 
it—if you want a comfortable chair 
and room to stretch your legs, at any 
rate. Some people, to be sure, find 
it difficult to read plays. They need 
John Drew and Mrs. Leslie Carter to 
do the visualizing for them—which 
is no doubt lucky for John Drew and 
Mrs. Leslie Carter. It is, however, 
perfectly easy to read “The Circle” 
and sense its dramatic values from 
the printed page. It has undoubted 
dramatic values, of a hard, glittering, 
cynical sort. It is funny without be- 
ing too vulgar, and it is vulgar with- 
out being too funny—which is really 
a profound bit of criticism, when you 
work it out. 

“The Circle” is based on an ex- 
ancient theme of British 
drama, the plight of the male and 
female who bolt together without 
benefit of clergy and are cut by all 
their friends, losing their “social 
position” and none too gradually de- 
teriorating. A few might think it 
an advantage to be cut by these 


By WALTER PricHarp Eaton 


friends, instead of having to enter- 
tain them, but no doubt for the mass 
of mankind, slaves to the tyranny of 
tribal custom, it is a very real trag- 
edy. It must be, or the British the- 
ater would have closed up long ago. 
It seems that thirty years before 
curtain rise Lady Kitty Champion- 
Cheney left her husband and ran off 
with Lord Porteous, who was (on the 
word of the dramatist) destined to 
be Prime Minister. Of course, this 
escapade ended that, and ultimately 
gave Lloyd George a look in. When 
the play opens, Lady Kitty, painted, 
dyed, dowdy, horrible, and her gone- 
to-seed lordling, have come back to 
England, and are visiting the home 
of her son, Arnold Champion-Cheney, 
M.P., and his young wife, Elizabeth, 
who, it develops, is contemplating 
running off with a young chap, just 
as mamma-in-law did thirty years 
ago. Papa Champion-Cheney is also 
about, not at all distressed to see his 
wife and her lover again, but rather 
wickedly rejoicing in their aspect. 
Well, Lady Kitty and her grumpy, 
gone-to-seed, disappointed lover un- 
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consciously, and then deliberately, 
pose as a horrible warning to Eliza- 
beth, who falters a bit, until her 
tempter pulls some cave-man stuff 
and talks of blacking her blue eyes. 
Then she throws all warning to the 
winds, and goes cheerfully off with 
him to the Malay States. 

That’s all there is to the play 
—but it is enough, set forth with 
Maugham’s biting and brilliant dia- 
logue, to hold the interest. Lady 
Kitty, however, is such a shocking old 
loose lady, and her ex-husband is so 
cynical a sensualist, and their pres- 
ence in the son’s house is so out- 
rageously casual, that over the play 
in the printed text, whatever the case 
on the stage in actual performance, 
hangs a faintly putrid odor, as if 
there were a leak in the sewer pipe. 
On second thought, it isn’t so faint, 
either. 


SOMERSET MAUGHAM is 

* nothing if not prolific. Hehas 

at least ten plays to his credit, and 

almost as many novels, besides being, 
(Continued on page 28) 
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HEARTY BREAKFAST 









two groups: those designed for 
the yokelry, and those designed 
for persons who do not wear belted 
overcoats. Into the first group fall 
such plays as “The Demi-Virgin” and 
“The Claw”; into the second such 
plays as “The Fan” and “Ambush.” 
“The Demi-Virgin” is still another 
attempt on the part of 
Avery Hopwood and the 
Rev. Dr. A. H. Woods 
to beblush two dollars 
and a half out of the 
sailors, plumbers and 
bootleggers who have 
graduated from the Bur- 
lesque Wheel to seats 
in the Broadway the- 
aters. Hopwood’s for- 
mula, as I have often 
pointed out, is to take 
the pancake derby and 
chin whiskers off Her- 
man Krausmeyer, change 
his name to Algy Sin- 
clair, supplant his 
seltzer-siphon with a 
silver cocktail shaker, 
and present the remark- 
able transformation as 
legitimate farce. But 
for all the playwright’s 
strainful ingenuity, it is 
difficult for him to con- 
ceal the fact that Her- 
man is still there behind 
Algy’s monocle, and to 
avoid the impression 
that Algy may at any 
moment sneak up be- 
hind the leading lady 
and, with an elaborate 


"T twe plays of the theater fall into 


wink to the audience, 
pinch -her upon the 
diplodocus. 


ONCE observed of 

the Hattons that 
they were the most 
sweaty pursuers of 
double entente that my 
eyes had rested on. 
The Hattons have spent 
their years chasing 
ferociously after double 
entente up dark alleys, through the 
family entrances of blind pigs and 
down obscure mews. Their ardor has 
been magnificent, awe-inspiring. They 
have hopped out of bed in the middle 
of the coldest night to grab a prowling 
double entente by the tail and shake it 
to death. They have galumphed 
across cow-pastures and mule-fields on 
the hottest day to snare the scampering 
double entente and sprinkle the lethal 
salt upon its hind feather. 

They have now a competitor, these 
good folk. Hopwood has torn off his 
coat, waistcoat, suspenders, shirt and 
B.V.D.’s and, arrayed only in his rab- 
bit’s foot amulet, has jumped hotfoot 
into the race. With perspiration 
streaming from every pore and froth- 
ing at the mouth like a glass of lager 
he spanks wildly hither and thither 
after the Hattons’ double meaning. 
One pictures him mad-eyed, hair- 


Plays Peasant and 
Unpeasant 


By Georce JEAN NATHAN om 


Photograph by ABBE. 
Irene Fenwick and Lionel Barrymore in Henri 
Bernstein’s great play, “The Claw,” at the Broad- 
hurst Theater, 





tossed, in his dash after the two-edged 
mot; one pictures him retiring to his 
couch at night, his bones sore and 
aching from the exhausting struggle. 
And so assiduous is Hopwood in is 
quest of duplex smut that, when finally 
he gets hold of a sample, it finds him 
too tired out to do anything much with 
it. “The Demi-Virgin” is conse- 
quently a tired farce. Its materials 
are members of the G. A. R. On 
their crutches and canes they once 
again march on their annual parade, 
brave, smiling, futile, and infinitely 
pathetic. Each year sees Hopwood, 
a talented man of the theater, sink 
lower down in the playwriting scale. 
A fellow of high original promise, he 
has deliberately condemned himself to 
the outhouses of meritorious endeavor. 
So much so, and for so long now, that 
one doubts he could do better work 
if he tried. 
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HOUGH Henry Bernstein’s inten- 

tion with “The Claw” was per- 
haps not so mean, his accomplishment 
remains so. “The Claw” is intrin- 
sically the stuff of the boob-buhne. 
An attempt to depict the mental and 
moral decay that befalls a powerful 
journalist come into the hands of a 
designing hussy, it actually depicts 
little more than the decay of a stage 
puppet pulled hither and thither by 
the ghost of Augier. The wrinkles 
of Bernstein grief are the wrinkles of 
grease-paint; the heartrending sorrow 
of Bernstein years is the heartrending 
sorrow of hair sprinkled with talcum 
powder. Although this play was writ- 
ten by the French Charles Klein com- 
paratively early in his career, it is 4 
fair specimen of his dramaturgy. in 
it are all the artificiality, all the paint 
and canvas alarms and all the stock 
emotions of his latter work. The local 
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Florence Eldridge, who plays the 
wayward girl in “Ambush,” by 
Arthur Richman, produced by The 

Theater Guild at the Garrick. 











revealment of the play brings to light 
a scene-chewing interpretation of the 
central role by Lionel Barrymore—a 
performance as old-fashioned and 
splashy as a sidewheel steamboat— 
and a first-rate and compelling per- 
formance of the role of the preying 
female by Miss Irene Fenwick. The 
production has been staged by Arthur 
sm and is considerably below his 
ark, 


From such plays we pass to “Am- 
4 bush,” by Arthur Richman, a work 
intelligently conceived and faithfully 
executed. The story of a drab house- 
hold over in the dumps of New Jersey, 
it sets forth the rebellion of a young 
daughter against the gray dullness that 
would reach out and smother her in 
its embrace. Proceeding from a pre- 
mise not unlike that of the late Paul 
Armstrong’s “The Escape,” it tells its 
tale honestly, unflinchingly; and the 
result, save for a minor blemish or 
two, is a theater piece far above the 
merican average. The Theater Guild 

done well in presenting the play. 






After its rejection of two of Eugene 
O’Neill’s manuscripts, the integrity of 
its claim of hospitality toward Ameri- 
can playwrights was suspect. “Am- 
bush” was distinctly worth the doing. 
The acting company is fairly efficient, 
Frank Reicher as the _ sentimental 
father and Miss Florence Eldridge as 
the daughter being the best members 
of the group. 

Of “The Fan,” I have written so 
often in the past that I hesitate to 
burden you further with the subject. 
One of the poorest of the products 
of the Flers-Caillavet collaboration, 
it is yet full of drollery and amusing 
observation of the world of men and 
women and love. It is a play for 
civilized tastes. More’s the pity that 
its local disclosure should be so in- 
eptly maneuvered. The play is pre- 
sented by a cast of eleven persons, 
none of them, unfortunately, actors. 


BoeotH TARKINGTON’S latest 
stage effort is “The Wren,” a 
comedy confected to drape the talents 
of little Miss Helen Hayes. Inspired 
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considerable and 


doubtless by the 
highly deserved success of “Clarence,” 
Tarkington here once again sought to 
write a play possessed of what the 
Broadway hazlitts term “a gossamer 


structure.” But though the gossamer 
quality is present, all the qualities of 
wit, observation and invention that 
made “Clarence” the excellent comedy 
it was, are lacking. And the result is 
a feeble and monotonous affair that 
buries poor little Miss Hayes under it. 
The characters are marked only in the 
most obvious manner, and Tarkington’s 
occasional attempts at humor are 
rather sorry. George Fawcett growls 
his way through the role of a retired 
sea captain; John Flood and Leslie 
Howard are very good in commonplace 
roles; and Miss Hayes does what she 
can with the role of a motherly daugh- 
ter by Eleanor Hallowell Abbott out 
of Zangwill out of countenance. 


"THE abrupt failure of Karl Schon- 

herr’s excellent play, “The Chil- 

dren’s Tragedy,” is one of the regrets 
(Continued on page 30) 








For the Children 


A Suggestion for a Movie Picture—for “Charlie.” 





If you have an idea that Charlie can work into a Picture, send it to JUDGE and if it is used in the magazine, Charlie will see it. 


















































Charlie picks out his Thanksgiving turkey. He digs a hole under the fence and with the help of a bag of 
peanuts coaxes the turkey to follow him home. The farmer comes to claim it, but Charlie pulls his favorite trick 
and he and the boys have a Thanksgiving feast. 
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His Chance for Revenge 
H® is one of our prominent manu- 
facturers. The other day the 
traffic officer in Wyandotte stopped 
him for traveling too fast in his auto- 
mobile. 

“What’s your name?” asked the 
officer. 

He told him. 

“How do you spell it?” 

He told him that, too. 

“Where do you live?” 

“Are you married?” 

“Have you any children?” 

“What are their names and ages?” 

“Say,” screamed the manufacturer, 
“what’s the sense of asking me a lot 
of fool questions like that?” 

“Well,” smiled the officer, “I ap- 
plied at your factory once for a job 
and the bird in the office asked me 
all those questions and a lot more. 
] thought they were foolish, too.” 
—Detroit Free Press. 





Too Slow 

A negro lad had been brought into 
a Virginia police court for the fifth 
time charged with stealing chickens. 
The magistrate determined to appeal 
to the boy’s father. 

“See here,” said his honor, “this 
bey of yours has been in this court 
80 many times charged with chicken 
stealing that I am quite tired of see- 
ing him here.” 

“I don’t blame you, Jedge,” said 
the parent, “an’ I’s tired of seein’ 
him here as you is.” 








-< 


“Then, why don’t you teach him 


ES 


how to act? Show him the right 

way and he won’t be coming here.” 
“T has showed him de right way,’ 
said the father, “but he jest don’t 
seem to have no talent for learning 
how, Jedge; he always gets caught.” 
—Lawyer and Banker. 
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$10 FOR THE 
BEST STORY 


Do you know a brand-new, top- 
notch story—if so, pass it on to 
JUDGE—you may win a Prize. 
There are many amusing stories 
current in speech that never have 
been embalmed in type. Judge 
proposes to gather in the best and 
newest stories extant for its new de- 
partment—‘‘STORIES TO TELL.”’ 


It is intended to have them new 
and original as far as publication 
goes. ey may be true in life, 
occurring in every-day happenings, 
where wit meets wit and comic 
experience is unfolded. 


For the best story received by this 
department each week, JUDGE 
will pay $10.00, and for the second 
best $5.00 will be paid. All other 
stories accepted and published will 
be paid for at regular text rates. 


All these little stories must be 
humorous. Any number may be 
submitted by any one contributor. 
No story should exceed 200 words 
in length—the shorter the better. 
All should be typewritten and 
carry the name and address of the 
sender, with postage for return in 
case of unavailability. Remem- 
ber that clipped stories, or those 
already published, are not accept- 
able. The names of prize-winners 
will be attached to their contribu- 
tions unless a contrary wish is ex- 
ressed. Address ‘‘Stories to Tell 
itor,’’ care of JUDGE, 627 West 
43rd Street, New York City. 











The Trouble With Jones 

“Meet Mr. Jones,” we said, as we 
showed the newcomer around. 

“Mr. Jones and I have met before,” 
said the newcomer, coldly, as he 
turned away. Jones moved on. At 
the first opportunity we asked: 

“What’s the trouble between you 
and Jones?” 

“Trouble?” repeated the newcomer. 
“Why, the first day I arrived in this 
town, weary from travel and dying 
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for a drink, I asked Jones if he could 
recommend me to a good doctor with 
a big heart and prescription blank. 
And he sent me to an osteopath!” 
—Kansas City Star. 
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Hezzy Bascom’s Luck 

Hezzy Bascom sez thet he caught 
a perch t’other day, leastways he 
hooked one an’ as he was a-pullin’ of 
him in a five-paound bass grabbed 
him an gut hooked. Waall, as Hezzy 
was a-pullin’ him in a twenty-two 
paound pick’rel grabbed th’ bass an’ 
gut hooked. Hezzy’s line was so light 
thet he lost all three on ’em. He sez 
thet ef he’d a had a cloze line he’d 
a-hooked a one hundred-paound river 
cat an’ busted his line. He sez he 
hez tol’ble good bites but no luck 
landin’ of ’em. All he brung hum 
was a minnie thet wouldn’t even 
smell up a pan. 


A Good Question 

She had the money and he a small 
job. He wished to get married very 
badly, but she was rather undecided. 
One night as they sat talking about 
the future, he having coaxed her into 
a halfway engagement, he said: 

“And we'll be very careful and not 
run into debt and have trouble as the 
Sissons did. We’ll always pay cash 
—won’t we, dear?” 

A suspicious look came to her 
face. Quickly she put forth the ques- 
tion, “Whose cash?”—Indianapolis 
News. 
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“Every year now we have delivered 
twenty pounds of earth with every 


hundredweight of potatoes. If it goes 
on much longer we shan’t have any 
field left. — Meggendorfer Blaetter 
(Munich). 


Harp To PLEASE—“Say,” protested the 
disgusted patron, “this show is not 
worth two dollars.” 

“Didn’t you see the leading man em- 
brace the leading lady in the third act?” 
asked the manager. 

“Of course I did.” 

“Well, he squeezed her so hard he 
broke a rib. What do you want for two 
dollars?”—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


A POWERFUL INCENTIVE — Kriss — 
How does the doctor manage to have 
his bills paid so promptly? 

Kross—He gives a prescription with 
every receipt as a bonus.—New York 
Sun. 


EveN Moses FAILeD—“Some of the 
laws you have helped to frame have not 
been rigidly observed.” 

“I’m not complaining,” replied Sena- 
tor Sorghum. “Even Moses could not 
insure a strict enforcement of so simple 
and explicit a set of rules as the Ten 
Commandments.”— Washington Star. 
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CAREFUL FATHER—Young Harold was 
late for Sunday school and the min- 
ister inquired the cause. 

“I was going fishing, but father 
wouldn’t let me,” announced the lad. 

“That’s the right kind of a father to 
have,” replied the reverend gentleman. 
“Did he explain the reason why he 
would not let you go?” 

“Yes, sir. He said there wasn’t bait 





enough for two.”—Open Road. 





the 


THE SARCASTIC FARMER—Henry Ford 
said at a dinner in Dearborn: 

“The American farmer is the most 
receptive man in the world if you ap- 
proach him with practical ideas—trac- 
tors, say. If you approach him with 
ideas of no value, he’s apt to be sarcastic. 

“*Friend,’ said a college professor to 
a farmer one summer day, ‘what are 
you feeding to those hogs?’ 

“*Corn,’ said the farmer. 

“*Are*you feeding the corn, friend, 
wet or dry?’ 

“ ‘Dry.’ 

“*Friend, friend, don’t you know that 
if you wet the corn the hogs will digest 
it in half the time?’ 

“The farmer laughed. 

“*Look here,’ he said, ‘how much do 
you think a hoe’s time is worth?’” 
—Detroit Free Press. 





Pretty Cashier—I need a holiday. 
My beauty’s beginning to fade. 

Manager—What makes you think 
that? 

“Men are beginning to count their 
change.”—Passing Show (London). 


A NEw ONE, ANYHOW—“Judge, you 
ought to let me off this time.” 

“But you acknowledge you were going 
fifty miles an hour.” 

“It was this way,.Judge. I’m an 
aviator and very absent-minded. I 
thought I was in my air bus instead of 
a motor car. When I glanced at the 
speedometer and saw I was traveling 
only eight miles an hour I got panic- 
stricken and stepped on the gas to keep 
from going into a tail spin.” —Birming- 
ham Age-Herald. 


ONE OF THE Back Districts—“You 
say he is an old-fashioned politician?” 

“Decidedly.” 

“How does he manage to hold his job 
in this enlightened era?” 

“He comes from a section where the 
voters are in the habit of re-electing 
the same man to office as long as he 
lives and sometimes vote for him five 
years after he’s dead.”—Birmingham 
Age-Herald. . 
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HoopooED — Visitor — Why are you 
here, my poor man? 
Prisoner—I’m a victim of dat un- 
lucky 13, lady. 
“Indeed! How’s that?” 
“Twelve jurors and one judge.” 
—San Francisco Chronicle, 


THE CADDIE’s RETORT—“How are you 
playing?” we asked a golfer at the club 
the other day. 

“You know me,” said the man. “My 
regular game—a lot of careless work, 
but now and then a good shot. Always 
there are some good shots sprinkled 
through the day like plums in a pud- 
ding.” 

“Gee,” said the man’s caddie. “I 
wouldn’t want to have to eat that kind 
of a pudding.”—Detroit Free Press. 


For His Service—A friend of the 
late Charles Van Loan, whose baseball 
stories have at least as many devotees 
as Ring Lardner’s, tells of Van Loan’s 
staggering up to the cashier’s desk in 
a cafeteria in which he was preparing 
to dine well if not wisely, and after 
paying the amount demanded by his 
check, laying down a two-bit piece on 
his tray. ; 

The cashier looked at the quarter in 
surprise. 

“What’s that for?” he asked. 

“Tip for the waiter,” answered Van 
Loan, walking off with his load—and 
his tip.—San Francisco Chronicle. 
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IN GENEROUS MOOD 
Houseowners —“Here is a _ poor 
widow. We can’t find her room in our 
houses, but we can find her plenty ° 
room in our hearts. So let us givé 
three rousing cheers for her.” _ 
—Hvepse (Christian 
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“Whom does the baby resemble?” 





“Well, he has my wife’s eyes and my nose, but I can’t imagine where he 
got his voice, unless it was from my motor siren.”—London Opinion. 


MAN AND Motor—“‘They say. the 
driver of a car comes to have a sort-of 
sympathetic understanding with the 
machine.” 

“There is a’mysterious relationship 
betweerra man and his car, that’s a fact. 
For instance, whenever my car is broke 
I know that_I_am going to be.”—Boston 
Transcript. 
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EXACTING COMPENSATION—“Why do 
you occupy two seats?” asked the strap- 
hanger. 

“To even things up,” answered the 
grumpy man. “Half the time I don’t 
get any seat at all.”—Detroit News. 


Just as WELL—Mrs. Brown was get- 
ting thoroughly tired of the continual 
borrowing of her neighbor, Mrs. Smith. 
First it was some household utensil, 
then little articles of groceries and so 
forth. One morning Mrs. Smith’s little 
girl came to the door. 

“Please, Mrs. Brown,” she said, 
“mother says would you lend her a little 
bit of blacklead and some margarine?” 

Mrs. Brown was annoyed and deter- 
mined to stop the borrowing. 

“Tell your mother I’ve got other fish 
to fry,” she snapped. 

The little girl went, but was back 
again in two minutes with a dish and 
another request. 

“Piease,; mother says could you lend 
her some of the fried fish?”—Royal 
Magazine. 


THE ImMiTtatoR—The Boss—What do 
you mean by such language? Are you 
the manager here or am I? 

Jones—I know I’m not the manager. 

The Boss—Very well, then, if you’re 
not the manager, why do you talk like 
a blamed idiot?—The Stenographer. 


On tHE RuN—Wifie—Why did he 
speak of the ship as carrying a bone in 
her teeth? 

Hubby—Well, she’s an ocean grey- 
hound, you see.—Rochester Democrat 
and Chronicle. 


EVEN MorE THRILLING—“Yes, I was 
on the battleship when she cleared for 
action and I-assure you it is the most 
thrilling and impressive moment you 
can conceive.” 

“Huh! I guess you never stood by 
when a golf club; champion was getting 
ready to drive.”—Boston Transcript. 
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OUT OF PLACE 
“You always nag me in the street! 


THE COOKING ScHOOL D1iPLomMa—“I 
have just received a diploma from the 
cooking school!” announced the young 
wife to her husband one evening as 
they sat down to supper. 

“Have you?” he replied without much 
show of interest. 

“Well, aren’t you glad I have been 
enrolled as a competent cook?” asked 
the disappointed wife. “Just see, I have 
prepared this whole dinner! I gave 
especial attention to that dish there. 
Guess what it is.” 

The husband was at the moment try- 
ing to chew a particularly tough piece 
of the contents of the dish. Observing 
his ‘puzzled look, the wife repeated 
“Guess what it is.” 

“T don’t know,” replied the husband 
uncertainly. “Is it the diploma?” 
—Youth’s Companion. 











A BoRROWED ONE—“That looks like 
my umbrella.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“I’m not quite positive about it.” 

“My dear sir, in a case like this one 
should be absolutely sure. I refuse to 
give up this umbrella to anybody but 
its owner.”—Birmingham Age-Herald. 











What do we have a home for?” 
—Simplicissimus (Munich). 








Darling! 


Wife—Darling! 
Husband—Yes, my dear? 
Wife—Don’t be silly, Charles, I was calling Toodles!—(London Mail). 


STICKLER FOR ETIQUETTE—He was the 
most down-and-out looking specimen 
who had —_— at the back door of this 
particular farmhouse for many a year. 
The housewife viewed him with disgust. 

“My goodness!” she exclaimed. “I 
don’t believe you’ve washed for a year.” 

“Just about that,” agreed the hobo. 
“You see, I only washes before I eats.” 
—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
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Some of these home brewers are so 
inordinately proud of their concoctions 
that when they give a fellow a taste he 
has to act spiflicated or they are in- 
sulted.—Baltimore Evening Sun. 


MAKING A Hit WITH CUSTOMERS— 
After a spectacular chase which lasted 
several minutes, the proprietor of the 
Palace Café, “tables for ladies,” over- 
took a fly and dealt it a lethal blow with 
a swatter. 

“Good work!” exclaimed a _ patron. 
“Anybody seeing you do that would say 
that you run a sanitary place.” 

“Just confidentially,” replied the pro- 
prietor, ‘that’s why I did it. I let that 
fly in on purpose.”—Birmingham Age- 
Herald. 


OBSERVING—Little Jack Jett, of Terre 
Haute, was going away on a few days’ 
vacation when he came to kiss his 
mother good-by. She kissed him rather 
hurriedly for there were still some of 
his things to get ready, but he caught 
her hand and said: “Mother, I didn’t 
like that kiss. I want a movie kind.” 

“A movie kind?” his mother ques- 
tioned. 

“Yes,” he insisted, “one like the movie 
people always give—a hang-on one for 
a long time.”—/ndianapolis News. 


Decipe Now—“Ethel,” he whispered, 
“will you marry me?” 
“I don’t know, Charlie,” she replied 


coyly. 

Well, when you ‘find out,” he said, 
rising, “send me word, will you? I 
shall be at Mabel Hicks’s until ten 
e’clock. If I don’t hear from you by 
then I am going to ask her.” 

She hurried up.—Houston Post. 


Wise HaroLtp—The pretty girl had 
just bestowed a hearty kiss upon little 
Harold, the family pet. 

Instantly Harold rubbed his coat 
sleeve across his lips vigorously. 

“What!” exclaimed the fair visitor, 
“Are you rubbing it off?” 

“Nope,” replied Harold. “Rubbin’ it 
in.”—San Francisco Chronicle. 


BUSINESS DIPLOMACY — “Josh eats 
with his knife an’ drinks his coffee oyt 
of the saucer,” said Mrs. Corntagsel, 

“T told him to,” replied her husband, 
“Summer boarders are complainin’ 
about the prices we charge. The family 
has got to do something to keep up the 
impression that we’re simple, ungo. 
phisticated country folks.” — Washing. 
ton Star. 
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Two or A KiInD—“Why don’t you get 
rid of that mule?” asked one Virginia 
darky of another. 

“Well, yo’ see, Jim,” replied the 
other, “I hates to give in. Ef I was 
to trade dat mule off he’d regyard it 
as a pussunal victory. He’s been tryin’ 
fo’ de last six weeks to get rid of 
me.”—Harper’s Magazine. 


A Cynic’s Retort—“A diamond,” ex. 
pounded the professor, “is the hardest 
known substance, inasmuch as it will 
cut glass!” 

“Glass!” snorted the cynic. “My dear 
sir, a diamond will even make an im- 
pression on a woman’s heart.”—Town 
Topics. 














“Will she never leave the telephone?” 
“She is talking to her husband!” 








“Ah, I thought it was a lifelong connection!” 
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—Meggendorter Blaetter (Munich). 
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80- A YOUTHFUL SHERLOCK HOLMES — 
Wg William Martin, aged five, ran into his 


grandmother’s bedroom with a small 
kitten he had picked up in the street, 
and asked if he might keep it. He also 
asked if it were.a “boy cat,” or a “girl 
cat,” as he wanted to give it a name. 
liis grandmother told him she would 
find out, and that he might keep the 
kitten. 

The next day he burst into the room 
in great glee and announced, “I named 


ret h ” 
lia er Mary. 

“How did you find out that it was 
he a ‘girl cat’?” his grandmother asked. 
as “Well, replied William, “I watched 
it her, and she washed her face, and she 
in’ washed her ears, and she washed be- 
of hind her ears, and nobody but a girl 

cat would wash behind her ears.”— 
Harper’s Magazine. 
est q 
‘ill CANADIAN JUSTICE — An Ontario 
farmer caught a young woman doing 
ar a “September Morn” on his property 
m- and had her haled before the county 
wn magistrate. 


“What’s the charge?” asked his honor. 

“Takin’ a bath in the spring, your 
wusship,” said the constable. 

The aged dispenser of justice con- 
sulted a dog-eared copy of the statutes 
and buried himself in its pages for 
PRS ae fy several minutes; then closing the legal 
tome and stroking his beard he said 





very solemnly, “The charge is dismissed 





oe oe — and the miss is discharged. I find that 

NO OVERTIME she had just as much right to take a 
“What’s the matter?” bath in the spring as in the fall.”—Bos- 
“I have a splinter in my foot.” ton Transcript. 


“Why not pull it out?” 


“What? In my dinner hour?”—Kasper (Stockholm). Garrinc Toosrmsn—Mether—Hesh! 


You two children are always quarrel- 


HuMAN DISSATISFACTION — “The When his mother inquired what was ing. Why can’t you agree once in a 
neighbor next door annoys me inces- the matter, Georgie replied: while? — 
santly by the racket he makes with the “Toby bit my finger, and as he can’t Georgie— We do agree, mamma. 
lawn mower.” learn to stop biting, I bit his ear.” Edith wants the largest apple and so 
“How about the neighbor on the other —Houston Post. do I.—Detroit News. 





side of you?” 

“The way he lets his lawn go with- 
out attention is a disgrace to the street.” 
—Washington Star. 
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CouLpn’t Live Up To ItT—“*Why did 
you take down that ‘Do It Now’ sign 
hanging over your desk?” 

“I couldn’t stand the way bill col- 
lectors looked at it when I told them to 
call around to-morrow,” replied the sen- 
sitive and impecunious citizen.—Birm- 
ingham Age-Herald. 
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SHowinc Him How It Fe.t—Little 
Georgie Tubb got a puppy for his birth- 
day present last week. 

e@ puppy was just at that age when 
everything looks good to chew. 
~_——c he bit harder than he 











One morning, several days after the ? i : ” 
celebration of George’s birthday, the “The manager paid Sybil a great compliment. 


ittle dog ¢ ling f th “How so?” 
). nursery.” a ee Oe . “He offered her a thinking part!”—London Mail. 
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Irrepressible, Joyous, Irresponsible 
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Evolution in styles, or are we retro- 
gressing?—Michigan Gargoyle. 


Equipped 

“Believe me, she’d make 
chorus girl.” 

“Howzat?” 

“Well, she’s got the three quali- 
fications.” 

“What are they?” 

“Well, a good voice is one of them.” 
—Amherst Lord Jeff. 


some 


Things a Coed Learns to Hide 

Any outward manifestation of re- 
maining in the background. 

Her taste for malted milk. 

Her pin collection. 

Her ears. 

And there the hiding ceases.—/n- 
diana Crimson Bill. 
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TACT 


“Pardon me, suh.” 
—Williams Purple Cow. 


Modesty 
Jack—Is she modest? 
King—Modest? Why when I call 
she puts curtains around the table- 
legs.—Colgate Banter. 


Really 
Hostess—Will you take Miss Jones 
home, Reggie? 
Reggie—Sorry, ma’m, I live in a 
dorm.—Dartmouth Jack o’ Lantern. 





He loves me, he loves me not. 
—Yale Record. 


A Duet 
A dillar, a dollar 
- This full-dress collar 
I wish it were in Hades. 
It hurts my neck 
It looks like heck 
And just to please the ladies. 
—Washington Dirge. 


I must confess 
This backless dress 
Detracts from all my joy, 
It must be tight 
To stay up right 
And just to please a boy! 
Dartmouth Jack-O-Lantern. 


The Clue 
“The examination questions have 
been entirely arranged and are in the 
printer’s hands,” said the professor. 
“Is there any other questions?” 
“Who's the printer?” came from 
the back row.—Michigan Gargoyle. 
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“THE WAY A MIDSHIPMAN'S OAO LOOKS 





Before he arrives and when he gets 
there.—Annapolis Log. 


Smooth Stuff 


“You say that scar on your head 
is a birthmark. And yet you admit 
getting it on a train.” 

“That’s right. I tried to get into 
the wrong berth.”—Syracuse Orange 
Peel. 


Chivalry 


He knew she would thank him not, 
He cared not for her scorn, 
He offered her his street car seat 
To keep her off his corn. 
—Notre Dame Juggler. 
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AND THE POSTER READ: 


“Intrepid Mlle. Samaroff and her 
Fierce Lions.” P 
—Princeton Tigel 
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$1000.00 for Smiling Faces 


Here are the rules 
of the contest 


Read them carefully! 


1. Each smiling face clipped from any 
magazine or newspaper advertisement 
will count as a point in JuDGE’s National 
Smile Week Contest. To the persons 
who send the largest number of smiling 
faces clipped from any magazine or 
newspaper advertisement published on 
or before midnight, February 12th, the 
following cash prizes will be given: 


For the largest number - - $500.00 
For the second largest number 250.00 
For the third - - - - - = 100.00 
For the fourth- - - + - - 50.00 
For the next ten, each - - - 10.00 


i) 


Clippings made from now on, from any 
newspaper or magazine advertisement 
either current or back numbers (no 
more than five points will be allowed 
from any one advertisement) may be 
entered. The same advertisement in 
any magazine or newspaper may be 
used but once by any competitor. 


3. Clippings must be mailed on or before 
midnight of February 13th, 1922, when 
the contest closes. Don’t send any 
clippings until you send them all. 


4. This contest is open to you whether 
you are a subscriber to JUDGE or not. 
It is not necessary that you buy the 
magazine in order to enter the contest. 


5. Employees, or members of the families 
of the employees of the Leslie-Judge 
Company are barred from this contest. 


6. Check will be mailed to the winner as 
soon as the winner is determined. 


7. In the event of ties, prizes identical in 
character with that offered will be 
given to each of those so tying. 


8. The name of the winner will be pub- 
lished in a number of JUDGE issued 
during April, 1922. 


9. Address all clippings, with the total 
number of faces indicated on each 
package to “Chairman, JUDGE’s 
National Smile Week Committee,” 
627 West 43rd Street, New York City. 
Clippings will not be returned. All 
inquiries regarding this contest should 
be addressed to the Chairman, ac- 
companied by a stamp for reply. 
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HESE five smiling young men radiate the 

spirit that Judge seeks to spread to every far 
corner of the land. It is this spirit that has estab- 
lished for their corporation the wonderful record 
of only 93 complaints for incivility from the 26,- 
070,629 passengers carried in six months. 


What this New York public service corpora- 
tion has done can also be done by you in your 
job, by your company in its community, by your 
community in the country. 


Judge’s 
National Smile Week 
February 5th to 12th, 1922 


Save these faces. They will count five points 
in the famous “$1,000 for Smiling Faces” 
contest, the rules of which are printed on this 
page. 

And save every other smiling face you see in 
every newspaper and magazine advertisement 
You may win a share of the fourteen prizes, total 
ing $1,000, which JUDGE is offering everyone, 


everywhere. 


Read the rules. They are easy to comply 
with. 


Then enter this, the most fascinating and joy- 
ous contest ever conducted. 


Watch JUDGE for Smiling Faces 
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MAYCLESE’DESIGN 
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We are specialists increating Quaintly designed 
Rooms and unusual pieces,done in the style of 

our early American home-builders and cabinet- 
makers. Careful attentionto form and workman~ 
Ship makes our furniture much sought after by 
those desiring individual things at a moderate price. 


MAY CLE SEG UR on 


331 MADISON AVENUE N ECORATION 
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that as it may, Liza gets “in a family 
Boy Page the Plumber *y”—to quote her—through accept- 


‘ wy 
(Continued from page 15) ing the attentions of a man on the 


block who has already a family of 
five, with another coming, by his law- 
ful spouse. Said spouse is consider- 
ably infuriated at Liza, whom she 
calls by various uncomplimentary and 
even by Mr. Maugham, unprintable 
epithets, and proceeds to attack her 
in the good old British fashion. A 
truly superb battle ensues between 


I believe, a practicing physician. 
One of these novels, a brief tale called 
“Liza of Lambeth,” written some 
years ago, is now published here for 
the delectation of American readers. 
According to the publishers, it is “the 
love idyl of a girl of the London tene- 
ments, poignant and inexpressibly 
tender.” Um—well, perhaps. Be 
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the stout wife, about to become a 
mother, and the frail young girl, 
about to become a mother, in the mid- 
dle of Vere Street, Lambeth, in a 
ring of highly entertained spectators. 
Fists, fingernails, teeth, are all em- 
ployed. Hair is right royally pulled, 
It is indeed a “poignant and inex- 
pressibly tender” love idyl! Boy, 
you’ve said it! 

Jim, the father of both prospec- 
tive infants, presently interferes, and 
when last seen is banging his wife's 
head on the floor of their flat, while 
the neighbors quite wisely refuse 
to interfere. Liza goes home, the 
worse for wear, and two days later 
dies. 

No doubt it is all true. No doubt, 
also, that if Mr. George Moore, the 
much scorned (by some), the super- 
sensualist, the author who has to be 
expurgated in America, had been 
writing it, as he wrote “Esther 
Waters,” it would actually have been 
“poignant and inexpressibly tender.” 
But no doubt in the world that 
Mr. Maugham greatly enjoyed that 
fight. Some folks are built that way. 
Others, when women fight, have acute 
distress in the region of their waist- 
bands. Again, over “Liza of Lam- 
beth” is the faintly putrid odor. And 
again we move to strike out the 
“faintly.” 

THe Circite. A play. By W. Somerset Maugham. 

Geo. H. Doran Co., Y 


Liza oF LAMBETH. By W. Somerset Maugham. 
Geo. H. Doran Co., N. Y. 


A Nice Job 
Poetess (calling on newspaper 
editor)—-Who was that polite little 
office-boy who showed me in? 
Editor—Oh, that’s the page de- 
voted to women. 
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Rooster—Darn the luck! I'll have 
to get a job and go to work—my wife 
isn’t: laying any more eggs since she 
joined the Clu-Clucks-Clan! 


Old Clocks and New | 


By STUART HUCKINS 


Tue ticking of an old-fashioned | 
clock lulls you into a mood of 
gentle reflection. By its slow, meas- 
ured rhythm you are carried back to 
the days that have long since been | 
forgotten—to the days of spinning | 
wheels and butter churns and powder 
horns. Your thoughts dwell on the 
days when people lived in homesteads, | 
and the old clock, resting on the | 
mantel above the fireplace and brick 
oven, measured off the hours of hap- 
piness—and of sorrow, too—for the 
family who lived there. Each swing 
of the pendulum marked the passing 
of a moment that was gone forever; | 
each revolution of the hands marked | 
the advance of civilization, the ap- | 
proach of the twentieth century, and | 
the inception of new ideals and modes 
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W. LDOUGLAS 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 





FOR FALL AND WINTER “ 
WEAR IN ALL THE LATEST 








shoes. The name and 

the sole. Be careful 

changed or mutilated. nese x ; 

Jf not for sale in your vicinity,order direct 
Sromfactory. Catalog free. 


$700 & $890 SHOES 
| spec,suoes $1.00 srust aw. $ 


YOU CAN SAVE MONEY 
BY WEARING 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES 


e best known shoes in the world. 

They are sold in107W.L.Douglas 
stores, direct from the factory to 

1 youatonlyone profit, which guarantees 
} to you the best shoes that can be pre- 
duced, at the lowest possible cost. W.L. 
Douglas name and the retail price is 
stamped on the sole of all shoes before 
they leave the factory, which is your 
protection against unreasonable profits 


W. L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes 
are absolutely the best shoe values for 
the money in this country. They com- 
bine quality, style, workmanship and 
wearing qualities equal to other makes 
selling at higher prices. They are the 
} leaders in the fashion centers of 
America. The stamped price is W. L. 
Douglas personal guarantee that the 
shoes are always worth the price paid 
for them. The prices are the same 
everywhere; they cost no more in San 
Francisco than they do in New York. 
W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the 
highest paid, skilled shoemakers,under 
the direction and supervision of expe- 
rienced men, all working with an hon- 
est determination to make the best 
shoes for the price that money can buy. 
CAUTION.—Insist upon having W. Vide 


L. D 
Sheincats 


520 





BOYS SHOES 
$4.50 & $5.00 





W.L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the 
best known shoe 
Trade Mark in the 
world. It stands for 
thehighest standard 
of quality at the low- 
est possible cost. 

W. L, Douglas shoes 
with his name and 
retail price stamped 
on the sole are worn 
by more men than 
any other make. 











aes Soe President 


W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
145 Spark St., Brockton, Mas® 





of living. Old 
clocks have 
amassed a 
world of wis- 
dom. They 
have watched 
the progress 
of generations; 
they alone 
know what is 
best. But their 
tempo is not 
the tempo of 
to-day, and 
they have been 
relegated to 
the antique 
shops where 
they continue 
their measured 
ticking among 
the spinning 
wheels and 
butter churns 
and powder 
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motor boats, and powder horns by 
powder puffs, so the old-fashioned 
timepiece has given way to the mod- 
ern alarm clock whose hurried, noisy 
rhythm keeps pace with the twentieth 
century. Is it a question of cause or 
effect, you wonder? Does the alarm 
clock hurry because we do, or do 
we hurry because the alarm clock 
makes us? 


Will a Kid Eat Ice Cream? 
“Do you believe in divorce?” 
“Why, I’m a newspaper publisher!” 


TEACH DANCING 


Earn $25 a Day in Spare 

ime. Learn at home how to 
organize and teach adults and chil- 
dren’s classes. Delightful work. 

Write for advantages of membership 
in the National Institute of Social 
Dancing. Teacher’s certificate awarded, 

LEARN TO DANCE WELL! 

If you only want to learn dancing, 
send 10c for sample lesson of my new 
qoeg method, I guarantee to teach you, 
Will you write me today? 


Arthur Marray,Studio 57,290 B’way,N.Y. 


LadiesKeep Your Skin} 
Clear, Sweet, Healthy 
With Cuticura Soap 


and Cuticura Talcum 




















Buy Your Xmas 
Gifts Now 


“f Only a few cents ada 


pas orntmas in diamonds, f') 
watches and jewelry. | 
Millions of dollars worth 

of jewelry from es to 


‘| your simple 
without a 


Sew cents a day. 


8% Yearly Dividends 


Write Today 
for Xmas Catalog 





JMILYON 6 CO] 


faidén I ne, New al ork N.Y 








Are You a Mason? 
What Book Do You Want Mosi? 
We Have It. 


Send for a complete catalogue of 
Masonic books, jewelry and sup- 
plies. 

REDDING & COMPANY 
Dept. X 200 Fifth Ave., New York City 











Plays Peasant and 


Unpeasant 


(Continued from page 19) 

of the season. A searching and im- 
pressive study of the effect upon a 
group of youngsters of a mother’s 
moral dereliction, it is one of the best 
of modern Austrian plays. Its presen- 
tation on the New York stage was the 
occasion for some acting of an ama- 
teurish order, but the virtues of the 
manuscript withstood the invasion well 
enough. That a public which is con- 
stantly proclaiming its taste for re- 
spectable drama should so decisively 
have neglected this play is significant 
of its tendency to prevarication. One 
would not blame Mr. Arnold Daly, its 
sponsor, if he were now to make up 
his losses by putting on one of the 
magnificent pieces of trash which this 
same public condemns, but hurries to 
spend its money on. 
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pam vanen VOU Fox-Trot, One-Step, Two-S' 
W and newest ‘‘up-to-the-minute’’ society om} 
Peak lew bours--at home--in private by the Sendertal 


Same Sites of Mail instruction 
METHOD. Easy--fascinating. 
sagen ars part RE gurceantylly nee: 
information and Low Surprise Offer. 
Wu pan § ci 
Studio 1 
PRESS CLIPPING BUREAL 


poe a M. B. 
ROMEI KE’S We will send you all newspaper ciiy 


Chicago, tt. 
pings which may appear about you, your friends or any sul)ject 
on which you may want to be “‘up-to-date."" Every newspaper 
er periodical of importance in the United States and Europe is 
searched Terms §7.50 for 100 clippings 


HENRY ROMEIKE 
106-110 Seventh Avenue 


—— 








No music--no partner 





New York 














Turkey 


GOBBLE—Peacefully at dinner in the big 


November 24, 1921, George 
8 oz Cranberry, N 
Turkey-hash notice later. 


house, Thursday, 
W. Gobble, 23  ibs., 
papers please copy. 
Ew members of the flock roosted 

in higher esteem than Mr. 
Gobble. A figure of commanding 
presence, he adorned the circle in 
which he moved; of excellent taste, 
his toothsome qualities were relished 
by all who knew him intimately. 

Since the loss of his wife last New 
Years he had seemed much de- 
pressed. The dinner was enthusias- 
tically attended, many coming from 
a distance. Probably there was not 
a dry mouth at the table. 

Of the digested it may truthfully 
be said he was first in weight, first 
in grease, first in the stomachs of 
his countrymen. 


Scandalous 
The free versifiers cannot be said 
to*be sure-footed. 


Reflection 
By CyRit B. EGAN 


‘AID the woman, taking her 
. 55,000th peek into her mirror: 
I am rather tired of this face. 

I wish I had a new one, 

Brand new— 

Not the old one, freshened up, 
Made good as new— 

But a totally different style of face: 
Titian hair 

My brow to grace, 

Nose patrician, 

Complexion fair, 

Gray eyes instead of blue... . 
Wouldn’t it be nice 

To be, 

Like a fairy in a fable, 

Able to change one’s face like a 

CORt. « « 

How I should gloat— 
Josh and joke 
The one-faced folk! 
In that case, 
A different face I’d wear 
Each day of the year. 
Think of it— 
365 faces... 
For Leap Year, 
366! 
True, they would mix 
Things :omewhat— 
Cause confusing situations, 
And amusing complications— 
But how they’d entice! 
Wouldn’t it be nice? 

30 





Every Married Couple 


and all who c nome 


Should Own 


this complete informative book 


“The Science of a New Life” 
By JOHN COWAN, M. D. 
408 pages -illustrated 


Endorsed and recommended by foremost 
u.edical and religious critics throughout 
the U. S. A. Jnfolds the secret of 
married happiness, so often Tevealed 
Special Offer too late. We can give only 9 few of 
The regular price the chapter subjects here as this book 
is $3.00. In order is not meant hay r children. 
to 4+ Marriage @ s Advantages. Age at Which 
wor a Marr ~y of Chalos Love A 
neighborhoods as tles due Should Avoid in Chousi =" 
Reproduction. Amativeness, Cvntinenge, ry 
Y sae 2, ae 
Edition to ption, Pregnancy, Confinement. TW 
reader of thisMag- Lie uv SLEEP Nursing. How « Happy Mar 
azine, postpaidup- ried Life is secure 
onreceipt of $2.00 Descriptive eurcular with table of sonteny 
mailed FREE, 


J.S. Ogilvie —-. Co. ae 
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The Danger of on Danée 
By LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 
BE careful, dancing Emmeline, 
In your most dangerous of 
dances; 
A thorn may prick your foot unseen, 
So take all caution and no chances, 
I danced myself, when I was young, 
Amid life’s fascinating roses, 
And found more stabs than smiles 
among, 
More wounds, than any one sup- 
poses. 


’Tis true that you so softly go, 
Like flying thistledown, or nearly, 
That with your light fantastic toe 
You brush the petals’ edges merely; 
But “roses, roses, all the way,” 
Although the phrase the fancy 
tickles, 
Is not a path to tread for aye 
Without encountering 
prickles! 


some 





My goodness! Adele, if he’s 4 
quarter-back what must a full-back 
look like? 
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Release 
By LOUISE SAUNDERS PERKINS 
HAD a house, a tiny house, 
So pretty and so warm. 
And only faintly, through its walls, 
I heard the wind and storm. 
I wandered up and down inside 
And sang—nor knew the world was 
wide. 





| 
} 
| 
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Then lightning struck, like a dagger | 
thrust, 
And tore my house apart! 
With a thousand whips, the wild rain 
stung 
And cruel the cold! My heart 
Choked with terror as, all alone, 
I groped my way from the tumbled 
stone. 


But oh, to run with the pouring | 
wind, —==—— 
To know the dark blue night, 
To watch appear, o’er folded hills, 
The first star’s lovely light, 
Were worth the cold—worth even 


“Not he. 


fear . 
When furtive wo!ves come lurking | * 2#"#8°: 
near. . 


Better than sitting by the fire, 

All bundled up in shawls, 
Than safety in a little house, 

With silly papered walls, 
Is beauty, on a dangerous height, 
In green woods, dark and still, 
Though there, I know, do lean wolves 

spring— 

To kill! 


Love Divine 
“The man making love under that | 
beach umbrella is a divinity stu- 
dent.” 
“Who is the divinity?” 


Cellar Hunt 
“Plumber, what are you hunting 
for?” 
“The leak.” 
“Here’s the leak. I have no liquor.” 








& Sane 
For Coughs 
and Colds 


Insist on it. 
by name 


This syrup is different from all others 
Pleasant — gives quick relief. Contains 





nO opiates—good for young and old 


55¢ per bottle everywhere | 
Ce ae 
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The Business Instinct 
“IT suppose he locked the stable 
door after the horse was stolen.” 
He turned the place into 
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Write Lo igh t/ 
Waterman’s 
Ideal 


LEWaterinaiCo 191 Bway, NY. 
Boston, Chicago, San Francisco 








Another Hobby 
“Does your husband spend as much 
time as he used to with his auto- 
mobile?” 
“No, it’s his home-brew, now.” 
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Uncle—I suppose you know your three “R’s”? 
j Sub-Deb—Haven’t they something to do with oysters? 
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The very latest and 
best, authoritative 


Guide Books 


to Cuba and the 
West Indies 


It you do business with, are interested in, or 
ever expect to visit Cuba and the West Indies, 
you will want these books. 

They are the very latest and best, authori- 
tative Guide Books to Cuba and the West 
Indies, including the Virgin Islands 

Simply as literature you will gain much from 
their interesting text and their remarkable 
victures which have been specially gathered 
oe these books and printed from new type 
and plates on fine quality bock paper 





Profusely illustrated with photographs and 
maps. Up-to-date, authorilative information 
on Jamaica, Haiti, Santo Domingo, Porte 
Rico, Virgin Islands, St. Kitts, Nevis, Mar- 
tinique, St. Lucia, Barbados, Trinidad, Cura- 
cao. Covering excursions, sports and amuse- 
ments, historical facts and places, hotels, 
markets, customs, and clear information that 
will make getting about easy and pleasant. 
Pocket size, flexible binding, Cover $ 
in colors, helpful maps. Sent postpaid 1 
on receipt of price... ........s00e0s 











A companion volume to the book on 
the West Indies, devoted exclusively to the 
Island of Cuba, covering historical data; 
Commerce; Havana; Cabana; Morro Castle; 
avana’s Hotels, Cafes, Theatres and movies, 
Sports, Souvenirs; Currency; Y. M. C. A. 
Information; Matanzas; Transportation; 
Post Office; Santiago; Antilla: Manzanillo; 
Guantanamo; Cienfuegos; Camaguey; Amer- 
jean Colonies; Chure hes; Social Customs; 
Postal, Telegraph and Cable; National Holi- 
days. Pocket size, flexible binding, 
cover in colors, helpful maps. Sent ‘75c 
postpaid on receipt of price. . . 
INC. 


WILLIAM GREEN, 
627 W. 43rd ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Chaplin. . 
heaving the pie at Chester Conk- 
lin... Brunetiere applying the 
slap-stick to the caboose of Buster 
Keaton. ... 
Ziegfeld’s Cuties. 


* , ee 
personal direction of Al Reeves... 

Jack Dempsey reading James Branch 
Cabell. ... 
Spalding’s “Guide to Boxing.” 











Close-ups of Our Critics 


By SOUTHCOTE MANSERGH 


BY their works you know them: 


George Jean Nathan 


Bendetto Croce out of Charles 
Joel Elias Spingarn 


Hazlitt first-nighting at 


H. L. Mencken 
Johann Sebastian Bach attending 


Frank Moran’s Chowder Party... . 
The Flonzaley Quartet giving a Cycle 
of Irving Berlin... . 
writing for the movies. ... 
Dreiser re-writes the Congressional 
Record. 


Joseph Conrad 
Theodore 


Heywood Broun 


Brander Matthews out of Richard 
Anna Pavlowa under the 


The New Republic issues 


; Clayton Hamilton 
Balliol College versus Balliol Col- 


lege.... Walter Pater reviewing the 
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moving pictures. ... Oscar Wilde 
re-writing Wells’ “Outline of Hig. 
tory.” 
Francis Hackett 

Karl Marx in téte-a-téte with Rosie 
Quinn. ... Sir Hamar Greenwood 
attending the Abbey Theater. . , . 
Herbert Hoover dancing with Dor. 
othy Dickson.... The report of The 
Committee of a Hundred on Ireland, 


Robert C. Benchley 


Harrigan & Hart out of Frangois 
Ogier. Joe Miller edits the 
“Critique of Pure Reason.” ... Jean 
Chapelain obeys that impulse. . ,, 
G. B. S. visits America. 


Alexander Woollcott 

Pollyanna reading Schopenhauer’s 
“Essay on Women.” Geraldine 
Farrar writing testimonials for Mary 
Garden Perfume. ... Laura Jean 
Libbey covering the Fight of the Cen- 
tury. ... Daisy Ashford acting as 
legal adviser to the League of 
Nations. 


A Perfect Gent 
“Now, then, why did you drive 
your car on the sidewalk?” 
“A lady came along who wanted the 
road, your honor.” 


Rural Sage—I tell ye hard cider is th’ safest hootch to make, 
because before your case can come to trial—th’ cvidence is vinegah 
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Saving + 


AnAttractive Combination! 
ESLIE’S WEEKLY contains articles, 


informative and instructive, on current 
events and topics of popular interest—pre- 
sents them while they are at the peak of 
public importance.. LESLIE'S WEEKLY 
gives concise discussions which are of practi- 
cal benefit. With broadened vision and a 
comprehensive grasp of things talked about, 
you can converse convincingly and conduct 
your business affairs more intelligently. 
And LESLIF’S WEEKLY is in every 
sense an “‘all-the-family” magazine with en- 
tertaining features in the form of fiction, 
humor, satire and verse. LESLIE’S 
WEEKLY ‘is world famous for its photo- 
graphic reproductions, artists’ sketches, full 
color covers and inside color pages—in fact, 
nearly half its content is pictorial. 


UDGE JUDGE by its clean, bright, 
happy humor and you will agree that 
there is no substitute for fun. 

The nation’s authority on the stage is 
George Jean Nathan's highly entertaining 
weekly page; and there are equally interesting 
reviews of books and the screen. 

Art is pre-eminent in JUDGE. The lead- 
ing artists of two continents are regular 
contributors. Have you seen René Vincent's 
French creations in color—the other inside 
color pages—the full color art covers un- 
marred by printing? Why not subscribe 
to-day and start a full collection of fifty-two— 
you couldn’t buy a dozen any other way for 
the same money. 


pe .M FUN is a humorous mirror of the 
screen. One issue is a regular seven reel 
comedy of movieland. Nothing about the 
stars, directors, or the reels themsel ves is too 
serious for FILM FUN to treat humorously. 
On the other hand, FILM FUN relates all 
the latest studio news and gossip—tells in- 
timate facts about your favorite stars— 
chronicles the coming releases—answers your 
queries—in short, is a complete and compre- 
hensive review of screenland for the month. 











Value = Bargain 


Your Ait Magazines at Cut Rates 


Bargains on Three More Big Savings 


Leslie’s or Judge for 36 weeks and the Leslie’s or Judge for 36 weeks with one 


other two magazines for one year. For Year of: 
52 weeks of Leslie’s or Judge, add $1.55 , 
to price quoted. Save 60 cents more. Boy's ey onaenacan — save “ . 
Boy’s Magazine......... 470. * 1.65 
Leskie’s ox Judge 36 weeks.$4.85) $7.95 Christian Herald ....... 520“ 1.65 
Modern Priscilla Delineator............. 5.70 “ 1.65 
Pictorial Review... 2 50 Seve G58 adeer.............3. 5.20 “ 1.65 
Etude ape: wed be 1.65 
Everybody’s............ a s 1.65 
Leslie’: sor Judge 36 weeks. ‘7 ast $6.95 ag ay Dress....... 5.95 “ 1.90 
American Ee -_:. * 1.65 
Woman’s Home Companion 2.00) Save $2.40 Forest and Stream....... 6.45 “ 1.40 
Junior Instructor........ §45° “ 1.90 
, sailie LR TU... .'. 005. Ba 1.65 
Sagan mn aae $5.70 = McCall’s........ 500... 445“ 1.40 
aaeos heeepe’ ++3 Save $2.15 Metropolitan... ..... 5.70 “ 215 
EN sinnenns =) — Modern Priscilla........ 530 “ 1.55 
Outers’ Recreation...... 5.70 “ 1.65 
Leslie’s or Judge 36 weeks.$4.85 People’s Home Journal... 4.45 “ 1.65 
Christian Her i ; 2.00 $6.55 Pictorial Review........ 5.95 “ 1.40 
Little Folks ...... 2.00) Save $2.30 Popular Science. ....... 595 1.90 
Review of Reviews...... 6.45 “ 2.40 
ar ax 1.90 
Leslie's or nape 36 weeks.$4.85 $6.95  Seribner’s.............. 695 “ 1.90 
Designer 2.00 Sunset Magazine. ....... 545 “ 1.90 
Everybody’s.......... 2.50) Save $2-40 = Today’s Housewife...... 4.20 “ 1.65 
Travel Magazine. ....... 645 “ 2.40 
World’s Work.......... s.- *° 1.90 
Today's owevile. <p = 7 r- $6.45 Youth’s Companion... . . 695 “= 1.0 
Youth’s 2.50) Save $1.90 For 52 weeks of Leslie’s or Judge, add $1.55, 


Special Introductory Offers 
Leslie’s 52 weeks mt $10. 00 _Leslie’s or Judge 52 weeks oat $6. 75 


Judge 52 weeks 7.00 | save $4.00 Film Fun 12 months. Save $2.25 
Leslie’s 52 weeks * - Leslie’s 52 weeks. ... $7.00 
Judge 52 weeks $11. 15 Judge 10 weeks Js sia $7.00 
Film Fun 12 months .... 2 4 Save $4.25 Film Fun 7 months. 1.40) Save $2.90 
Money-Saving Two Year Rates 
Leslie’s or Judge 104 issues $10.00 Film Fun 24 issues $3.50 
USE THIS CONVENIENT ORDER FORM 
Lesuie-JupGe ComMPANY 
627 West 43d Street 
New York City PI cntesscrengsaguaniitinnccs meeeeeennnl 
Enclosed remittance of $..................-- covers subscriptions for the following 
magazines for the term indicated. 
EE ET NE eee | Peer beginning -.............. issue 
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MOONLIGHT JULIANITA IN NORMANDY THE GLOUCESTER SCHOONER 
By Frederick J. Boston By Robert Henri By George Elmer Browne By James G. Tyler 


The Finest Gift— 
Good Pictures 


HE GOOD PICTURE has every quality of the perfect gift—something that 

the whole family will enjoy, beauty, culture, permanency—genuine enduring 
pleasure. In response to widespread demand, the beautiful paintings by lead- 
ing American artists appearing on the covers of Leslie’s Weekly and JupGE are 
now available, beautifully matted and framed in 34” frames of fumed gray oak 
or mahogany finish. These beautiful prints in full color, framed in size 12” x 14”, 
have found a cherished place in the best homes—they will grace any room. The 
modest price at which they are available in no way reflects their true value, as 
they retain all the qualities of the originals, which are valued as high as $2,000 
as in one instance. This is your opportunity to obtain these beautiful pictures, 
in permanent form, at small cost. It is also the opportunity to extend your 
pleasure to your friends and to settle the question of “What shall I give for 
Christmas?”” The supply is limited—send in your order now. 


JULIANITA by Robert Henri. . .. - «6 6 @ ae 
IN NORMANDY by George Elmer Browne , 
MOONLIGHT by Frederick J. Boston 

VIOLIN GIRL by Arthur Litle . - 

THE GLOUCESTER SCHOONER by Jones G. Tyler. 
THE HOME ROAD by Glenn Newell, A.N.A. 5 
HIS CANOE-MATE by Krieghoff-Roberts . 
CONTENTMENT by Heiter-Roberts . . - 

THE FISHERMAN by Krieghoff-Roberts . : 
THE GOLF GIRL by Edna L. Crompton. . . ; 


Or any Five for Ten Dollars, delivered, charges prepaid, 


on receipt of price 


Leslie-Judge Company 
THE GOLF GIRL HIS CANOE-MATE 
By Dine £. Crongtn 629 West 43d Street, New York City By Krieghoff-Roberts 
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THE HOME ROAD THE FISHERMAN VIOLIN GIRL CONTENTMENT 
By Glenn Newell, A.N.A. By Krieghoff- Roberts By Arthur Litle By Heiter-Roberts 
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PRESS OF WILLIAM GREEN, NEW YORK 
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